Chapter XXIV 
The Great Dismal Swamp 


By Floyd McKnight 


is variously regarded as one of the world’s outstanding scenic 

wonders, as a potential source of untold natural riches, or as a 
veritable hell on earth. No lesser an authority than the nation’s first President, 
the Father of our Country, had such faith in its possibilities that he organized 
a company to develop its resources after making personal explorations in 
1763, a faith that was at least rewarded in the naming of the Washington 
Ditch and George Washington Highway, two major engineering projects 
which have left some enduring impression upon an area seeming almost be- 
yond the reach of civilization. Another famous Virginian, Colonel William. 
Byrd, who named the region “The Dismal’* in 1728, referred to it as 
reeking with “noxious vapors that infest the air.” 

Perhaps all the varying estimates and shades of opinion expressed regard- 
ing this grim and mysterious expanse are true. Certainly in season it is a place 
of rare beauty. A trip through its canals is a wonderful summer day's experi- 
ence, with overhanging gum and cypress and red maple branches meeting 
and intertwining and the bald knees of the cypress trunks rising fantastically 
to the bodies of great trees. But each man may guess as accurately as the 
next how many members of the human race have perished beyond sight or 
sound or knowledge in the waters and quicksands and fern-thick forests that 
serve first as an enticing lure, then as a foul snare, to even many a hardy 
adventurer. Only wild conjecture may surmise even the number of dogs that 
have vanished practically from under the very noses of their huntsman- 
owners in the stretches of this weird no-man’s-land; and the legends of these 
domestic beasts gone wild and roaming mad through the forest dimness may 
be based upon fact or fancy. There are tales, too, of mad lovers seeking their 
lost mates, only to become lost themselves in a morass of mists and water and 
mire and the eerie screams of horrible night-birds and even the wailing of 
unearthly ghouls. Perhaps the dreams of money to be made from the region’s 
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* The word was formerly a noun (Webster); thus ‘‘a dismal’ meant a dismal or cheerless 
place. 
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lumber and its by-products are factual; perhaps they also are predominantly 
legend. But George Washington thought enough of its potentialities to take 
the initiative in organizing “The Adventurers for Draining the Great Dismal 
Swamp,” and even to value his 4,000 acres of swamp land at $20,000 in his 
last will and testament. 

Science has dreamed up many a project surmised to be suitable for de- 
velopment in this vast, mysterious acreage. The only wonder is that through 
decades, even centuries, the Great Dismal remains largely undeveloped, 
undrained, for the most part unknown, despite the supposed eagerness of so 
many scientists and engineers to devote their imaginations and faculties to 
new and bold undertakings. Or it may be that even the Dismal Swamp awaits 
the advent of some latter-day Washington to perform this almost super- 
humanly challenging feat. When travel to the moon seems only around the 
corner, one cannot but wonder if that engineering achievement will win in 
point of time over the cleaning and reducing to a status of usefulness of the 
Great Dismal. Ask the average Virginian, and he shrugs his shoulders hope- 
lessly. As to legends of descendants of Nansemond Indians, fugitive slaves, 
escaped criminals and others gone wild and living within the confines of the 
Big Swamp, no Virginian gives much credence to them, because none who 
has come within shooting distance of the Swamp has been able to conceive 
how any two-footed form of life could long endure here. 

Perhaps the name of the area has in itself been a deterring factor in its 
development. Ancient etymological usage identifies “dismal” with “evil days,” 
even “Satan”; in southern United States the term has taken on the additional 
meaning of “swamp” or “bog.” One of the two thieves crucified with the 
Founder of Christianity was named Dismas. When Colonel William Byrd 
paid his first attention to the area in 1728, he doubtless saw it as “dismal.” 

Dismal Swamp extends actually a distance of fifteen miles in Virginia and 
twenty-five miles in North Carolina, running north to south, and is about 
fifteen miles wide. It contains about 400,000 acres [600 sq. mi.}. In its central 
portion is Lake Drummond, where two man-made Canals, Jericho and Wash- 
ington Ditches meet. The canals were dug by the Dismal Swamp Land Com- 
pany more than a century ago. They make possible the single major industry 
of the region—lumbering. Over a long period of years those venturing upon 
this lonely and hazardous occupation have carted away great cargoes of 
juniper and cypress wood through these hollowed-out channels. 

Lake Drummond is almost circular in form, about three miles in diameter. 
It was named after a hunter who with three companions came here in the 
early days of European settlement in Virginia. His companions perished or 
were lost. William Drummond alone returning to become the white man’s 
first informant regarding the beautiful, round lake hidden away like an amber 
jewel amid the juniper and cypress. He later became first Governor of 
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Albemarle (North Carolina), and was hanged for his role in Bacon's Re- 
bellion in 1677. 

The lake is, strangely enough, the most elevated part of the Dismal 
Swamp. Scientific-minded visitors to the swamp’s interior tell of vast deposits 
of vegetation at the lake’s edges. From its margins the rest of the swamp 
land tapers off in all directions at an inclination of about 20 inches per mile 
toward the periphery—sharply enough to provide a strong current in ditches 
three feet deep and four feet wide. Ditches, natural as well as man-made, 
maintain their banks in good order as a result of this favorable slope and 
the vegetation and rootage established by time and growth. 

The water of Lake Drummond is wholesome. It takes on its amber color- 
ing from the gum and juniper trees abounding in the nearby woods, and 
is often referred to as “juniper water.” The keeping properties of ‘juniper 
water” are excellent. Some claim that its taste resembles that of sassafras 
tea, though even these representations of its virtues seem frequently to subject 
it to the danger of becoming as legendary as some of the persisting rumors 
about the Great Swamp itself. The saner type of record, however, tells how 
vessels leaving Norfolk on long cruises used to fill great barrels with 
Drummond’s “‘juniper water’ in preference to all other waters. Even today 
people bring it home with them in great casks. 

The tale is told of a hunter who once ventured into the area equipped 
with a flask of stronger drink, and who stopped for the night at that hostelry 
said to have been built for “sportsmen and ghouls” about 1850, the Lake 
Drummond Hotel. In the room assigned to him was another bottle containing 
water from Lake Drummond. Upon quenching his thirst with a good draught 
of Drummond water, he suddenly became aware of its sassafras-like taste and 
observed its amber color. And in the overwhelming loneliness of the per- 
vading gloom and the fright attending his discovery, that horror-struck hunts- 
man was seized with an attack of what he could not for certain identify as 
delirium tremens or the death-throes of accidental poisoning. Nor were 
matters greatly helped by his ensuing drink from his own original flask, in- 
tended to induce forgetfulness of the whole ugly nightmare and even to ease 
the last agonies if such they were to be. 

If fantasy and truth seem eerily intertwined with respect to Dismal Swamp 
lore, some satisfaction may be drawn from the fact that about such a place 
poetry may tell more of the truth than the practical-minded truth-teller may 
achieve with greatest effort. In 1803 the Irish-born poet, Thomas Moore, was 
commissioned by Lord Moira as registrar of the Admiralty Court at Bermuda. 
Moore made the trip to Bermuda, but, almost immediately appointing a 
deputy to take over, he returned to Europe by way of the United States and 
Canada, and, what is more important to the present narrative, learned of 
Virginia’s Dismal Swamp. Specifically, he heard the legend, said to date from 
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Indian culture, of a bride who became lost in Dismal Swamp and whose lover 
trailed her only to achieve his own doom. So impressed was Moore with the 
fanciful story that he wrote “A Ballad—The Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” 


They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by firefly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 


And her firefly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear; 

Long and loving our life shall be, 

And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of death is near. 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds; 
His path was rugged and sore; 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 
And never man trod before. 


And when on earth he sank to sleep, 

If slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear and nightly steep 

The flesh with blistering dew. 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And copper snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 

“Oh! when shall I see the dusky lake, 


And the white canoe of my dear?” 


He saw the lake and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played. 
“Welcome!” he said, ‘‘my dear one’s light!” 
And the dim shore echoed from many a night 
The name of the death-cold maid. 


Till he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore; 

Fair he followed the meteor spark; 

The wind was high, and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 
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But oft from the Indian hunter's camp, 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen at the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 


Perhaps the impressionistic sketch outlined above of this awesome stretch 
of land may serve as an introduction to some consideration of the practical 
significance, if any, of Dismal Swamp. The effect of the surroundings upon 
the minds of all visitors is actually such as to discourage any true appraisal 
of the Swamp’s worth, sometimes even of its true nature. One may well ques- 
tion, for instance, Colonel William Byrd’s report of 1730, after a visit to 
the area, that “no birds fly over.’”” More recent accounts treat of it as a hunter’s 
heaven, abounding with bears, 200 or more of which are said to be killed 
yearly within its confines. Deer are described as plentiful, and wild cattle, 
fleet as deer, live on the ridges running through the swampland. Otters, 
minks, coons and other forms of animal life are to be found, and woodcock 
inhabit the outer margins of the region. 

Some reason exists for regarding the Great Dismal as a potential garden 
spot of eastern America, for it is known that, during the reign of the Saxon 
kings in England, that country boasted many bogs, which later were cleared. 
The remarkable fact about these cleared sections is that persistent fertility 
through the centuries has characterized these areas since that period. Down 
to the present the old English bog sites are identifiable by the single char- 
acteristic of heightened fertility. 

Three species of trees tolerate water at their roots—juniper, gum and 
cypress. Pine subsists mainly on the ridges which are situated at the Swamp’s 
outskirts. Juniper has the special characteristic that it occupies for the most 
part areas that are somewhat dry in summer. Both gum and cypress can grow, 
however, where the whole area is water-covered during the growing season. 
Cypress is, of course, the most water-tolerant of all; and both cypress and 
gum possess root systems which provide access to the air. The cypress’s so- 
called “knees” develop only where the roots on which they rest lie beneath 
the water's surface during the growing season. The gum’s roots arch up 
near the bole until they obtain air, and these protruding arches become cov- 
ered usually with annual plants. If the arch is small, the tree is stunted. The 
body of the cypress is twice, or sometimes three times, as large as the base 
as it is ten feet above the ground. 

For any one familiar with soils and what grows in them, the trees and 
plant life at once tell what kind of soil is present. Juniper thrives in light 
swamp land, often comprising nearly pure peat, made up of a brown mass of 
vegetable matter deriving from juniper or white cedar. The thickness of these 
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deposits often varies from 8 to 10 feet. About 75% to 90% of it is organic 
matter. When cleared and drained, such soil has little agricultural use. The 
peat customarily hardens and becomes caked like charred wood, and con- 
sequently loses its value for ordinary agricultural purposes. Nearly one-third 
of Dismal Swamp is made up of this type of light swampland. 

The juniper districts make up the nursery for timber trees. Juniper re- 
produces fast; cypress, very slowly. Cypress wood increases no more than 
about 1 inch per year, and there are approximately three cuttings of mer- 
chantable lumber no oftener than every twenty years. 

Dark swamp land usually bears cypress, black gum and red maple, and 
is richer in agricultural possibilities. Considerable organic substance is to be 
found in the upper portions of such land, but this diminishes with proper 
drainage. After fifty years of cultivation, the soil remains black. The use of 
lime can serve to keep it from becoming too acid. This land, when reclaimed, 
is highly fertile, and is capable of yielding from 80 to 100 bushels of corn 
per acre even when newly redeemed. 

Potatoes flourish in light soil near the coastal areas and sometimes in 
heavier soil at the Dismal Swamp’s eastern border. The average yield is 
about 80 barrels per acre. The cultivation of celery has begun on reclaimed 
black gum lands, and this product is described as being equal in quality to 
the best Michigan celery. It is said that the land on either side of the Jericho 
Canal in Nansemond County could be quickly rendered suitable for agri- 
cultural use by modern engineering methods. But the trouble seems to be 
that most of the labor is done by individual farmers, unaided by engineering 
science; and their interest naturally must be concentrated upon their own 
survival rather than upon development of any long-range plan that would 
be helpful to all farmers henceforth. A frequent occurrence has been that, 
by the home-made methods which have had to be employed, the reclaiming 
of one area has resulted only in the inundation of another. 

Yet certainly a substantial share of Nansemond County’s successful truck 
farming activity has its origin in this reclaimed swamp land, which is par- 
ticularly adaptable to this purpose. The area is without question rich in its 
excellent soil, high-grade tillage, ready water source and favorable climate. 
The opportunities for quick irrigation in time of drought are unexcelled. 
Climate-wise, the Great Dismal is on the isothermal line, which means that 
here the climates of north and south meet and mingle, often making the 
entire year like an ever-continuing May. There are no extremes of hot and 
cold, and the floral displays are of tremendous richness, both picturesque 
and colorful. 

Washington first became interested in the Dismal Swamp in 1763, when a 
company was formed under the name “Adventurers for Draining the Dismal 
Swamp.” The “Adventurers” were William and Thomas Nelson, Robert 
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Burwell, Washington and his brother-in-law Fielding Lewis, Robert Tucker, 
Jr. (son of a merchant of Norfolk), Thomas Walker, William Waters, John 
Symes, and Samuel Gist. Washington and Lewis employed Gershom Nimmo, 
Surveyor of Norfolk County, to determine existing patents. He reported a 
total of 5800 acres, of which 3000 acres belonged to Tucker.’ 

Washington went to Suffolk in May, 1763, and between the 25th and 
28th made a circuit of the Swamp on horseback. He described this trip in 
detail in his diary, telling how the party rode south from Suffolk to Pocoson 
Swamp (east of the present village of Meadow) four or five miles from 
Col. Edward Riddick’s mill run*; thence to Cypress Swamp (still so called), 
and a short distance to the south they went a half mile straight into the 
Dismal toward Lake Drummond; thence across Mossey Swamp to the North 
Carolina line. There they went by Norfleet’s mill, where Washington and 
Lewis had bought land, and Luke Sumner’s plantation, and circled south and 
east to the Pequemin (Perquimans) River; they crossed the latter and the 
Paspetank (Pasquotank) River by bridges and proceeded to Northwest Land- 
ing (on Northwest River) in Norfolk County, Great Bridge, Col. Tucker's 
Mill (on present Willis Creek), Farley's Plantation (east of Bower's Hill), 
Robert’s Ordinary (east of Shoulder’s Hill) Cowper’s Mill (north of Mag- 
nolia), Riddick’s Mill (near Suffolk Fair Grounds) and back to Suffolk.**? 
_ Washington again visited the Dismal Swamp in 1766 (November), 1767 
(April), and 1768 (October). On the latter occasion, his diary gives the 
following information: 


{October} 26. Breakfasted in Suffolk, dined and lodged in the Dismal Swamp 

at John Washington's. 

27. Went up to our Plantation at Norfleet’s in Carolina*** and 
returned in the aftern. 

28. Went into the Pond [Lake Drummond} with Colo. Lewis, 
Major Reddick, and John Washington, and at night went 
to y° Majrs. 

29. Got to Smithfield in return to Williamsburg. 

30. Set out early, breakfasted at Hog Island and dined in Wil- 
liamsburg.® 


Eventually the Dismal Swamp Land Company dug two canals. One of 
these, five miles long, is the one that bears Washington’s name. The other, 
running at right angles to it, is the Jericho Canal, ten miles in length, ex- 


1 Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, a Biography, Il, 87-103, passim. 

* This was a brother of Willis, Henry and John Riddick. In the old records, the name was 
written as often “Reddick.” 

** All the modern indications of location are approximate. 

2 John C. Fitzpatrick, The Diaries of George Washington, 1, 188-194. 

*** Gates County. 

3 Ibid., pp. 296-7. 
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tending from a point two miles from Suffolk directly to Lake Drummond. 
Along their banks in spring and summer months the colors increase in 
number and variety and sharpen in tone among the shadows beneath the 
arching branches of overhanging gum and cypress and red maple. Every 
stump that the axe has spared is overgrown with wild ivy or eglantine, while 
ferns as high as a man’s head wave and whisper in the breeze. 

The tradition that Washington personally surveyed the canal that bears 
his name is open to some doubt. It seems more probable that it may have 
been done by Gershom Nimmo, above mentioned. Washington Ditch begins 
at a point about five miles south of Suffolk on the White Marsh Road, and 
goes directly in to Lake Drummond. It is told of him that one evening, while 
inspecting this area, Washington was returning to the camp, when he en- 
countered an infuriated bear and had to drop his tools and climb a juniper 
tree to safety. Stories persist, too, of juniper rails from his old log cabin here 
that are still to be found in fences bordering local farms. 

Largely as a result of Washington’s energy, some lumbering business de- 
veloped and a town sprang up on the White Marsh Road at the end of the 
canal. Dismal Town, as it was called, was a place of brisk trading in its 
day. A large school was conducted there by a man named Montague. The 
timber that was extracted from the area found far wider than local use, some 
of it having been shipped to England once it was hauled through the canals 
and down the Nansemond River. 

But even though Washington referred to the Swamp as a “glorious 
paradise” and visited it at least a half-dozen times, the hamlet of Dismal 
Town is less than a ghost town now, scarcely even a memory in the mind 
of man. The Swamp remains undeveloped, and men live their whole lives 
at its edges without ever venturing to enter it. They seem for the most part 
satisfied to listen with dubious ear to the stories of its beauty, its ghostly 
mystery and ghastly quicksands, its legendary tales and even its vast economic 
possibilities. 

Certainly by 1790 the last Indian who may ever have retreated into its 
depths was gone, either by flight or by death. Besides the two canals men- 
tioned above, four additional ditches connect Lake Drummond with the 
outside world. To the east of the Swamp, the Dismal Swamp Canal begins at 
the village of Deep Creek, six miles southwest of Portsmouth, and con- 
nects Hampton Roads with the Pasquotank River, near whose headwaters 
are vast quicksand areas—naturally a frightful hazard to human penetration. 
This canal is fifty feet wide and navigable for vessels with a seven-foot draft. 
The Pasquotank River, of course, supplies an outlet to Albemarle Sound, 
from which all commerce, military and civilian, had to be carried on during 
wars when an enemy interrupted the usual flow of business through Norfolk. 

Around the middle of the nineteenth century numerous imaginations 
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seem to have been again seized with the Swamp’s potentialities. In 1850 the 
Lake Drummond Hotel was built, and in the same year another hostelry went 
up near the North Carolina border. Stories again were circulated of fugitive 
slaves hiding in this area or finding refuge in the swampland. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s novel, Dred, published in 1856 and also issued under the name of 
Nina Gordon, contains reference to slaves fleeing to Dismal. Still later tales 
tell of mad moonshiners living here, who killed all intruders on sight. But 
most contemporary opinion holds that neither slave nor criminal nor moon- 
shiner could himself long live in Dismal, and that no moonshiner would be 
needed to kill an intruder on sight, since an intruder who was anything but 
extraordinarily cautious or well-guided would stand little chance of lasting 
long enough for that termination of his career. 

Hunters who enter Dismal Swamp take along a cowhorn to call their lost 
dogs. The seasoned men among them blow the cowhorn—even blow it hard 
and long—when their dogs turn up missing. But they do not go in search of 
the foolish animal that has become mired in quicksand or fallen into deep 
fire-holes in burned peat beds. They call it a loss of one dog and reconcile 
themselves to the loss. 

Not so with the Haywoods, who themselves were saved only by a 
miracle of fate after setting out to find their lost dog. William E. Haywood 
was a Portsmouth ship fitter, sixty-six years of age when he took his son, 
Alton Haywood, aged nineteen, into the Dismal on December 12, 1955, on 
a hunting trip. When Alton’s dog was lost, the boy decided to search for her 
after she failed to answer his calls. Hardly had he left the beaten path until 
he found himself knee-deep, then waist-deep, in unsuspected water, or 
stumbling into an invisible fire-hole in the peat. What appeared as a field in 
the dimness turned out to be nothing but water. Then the Haywoods took 
time out from their search for the lost dog to search for each other. Mirage 
and oncoming darkness combined with the trickiness of the region’s own 
format to drive them to a condition of near-frenzy. As darkness fell and they 
used up their matches, all but seven of them, they were afraid even to strike 
a match. Cautiously they struck six of the seven, attempting in vain to light 
a fire of “dry wood” that was still not dry enough to burn. Then the dog 
appeared, but not until Alton Haywood was half dead from fright. 

The Haywoods, both father and son, as well as their dog, finally escaped. 
Their animal was not one of those remaining to make up the rumored herd 
of hunting hounds that roam wild and frightened through the matted forests 
until occasionally one of them emerges at the Swamp’s edge when least 
expected to resume his civilized life with mankind. 

Whatever the future of Dismal Swamp may be as a source of natural 
wealth or as a scenic treasure-land for the National Park Service, it remains 
a region to be feared and for the most part shunned except for the wise ad- 
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venturer with experience to cope with its dangers and pitfalls. Its minks, 
its endless expanse of mistletoe growing wild, may offer a continuing lure to 
those impulses forever driving man onward to romance and achievement. 
But as one commentator was inspired to ask, “What good is all this mistletoe 
in such a place?” 

In 1923 fire was added to the horrors of the Great Dismal. What would 
under normal circumstances refuse to burn caught fire by some mysterious 
means, and spread over an area of 150 square miles before it played itself 
out. Over a period of two years, fire that had seemed long since gone sud- 
denly reappeared in smouldering peat-beds, emerging to the surface where 
least expected. 

What is the untold story that science will tell at some unknown future 
date of the role of this no-man’s-land, this ‘glorious paradise,” in the life of 
Virginia and of this nation in years to come? 
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